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THE BARYE BRONZES 
BALTIMORE. 



AT 



By James B. Townsend. 



*T1 MONG the most interesting and important 
5^ art events in this country is the reception 
given, usually about the middle of January each 
year, by Mr. W. T. Walters, the noted Baltimore 
collector and connoisseur, in his famous galleries 
in the Monumental City. Invitations to this are 
extended by Mr. Walters and his son, to the 
leading artists, critics and connoisseurs of America, 
and it is an interesting pilgrimage indeed which, 
in response to these invitations, sets out annually 
from the large cities of the "Onion to the hand- 
some Maryland town which becomes, as it were, in 
consequence the Art Mecca of the country. 

The reception last year was marked by the 
opening of Mr. Walters' new picture gallery, in 
which his almost unrivaled collection of the best 
examples of the modern art of France had been 
arranged, and the story of the reception and de- 
scription of the collection were published in full in 
the columns of this journal. This year the occa- 
sion was signalized by the unveiling of five 
bronzes, reproductions of those of the sculptor, 
Barye in Paris, presented to the city of Baltimore 
by Mr. Walters, and by the opening of a Barye 
gallery in his house, in which has been placed a 
superb collection of the same sculptor's bronzes. 
The bronzes presented to the city, and 'which 
stand on; handsome granite pedestals at the four 
corners and atf the entrance of the small park in 
Mount Vernon Square, directly in front of Mr. 
Walters' residence, are reproductions of the groups 
of Law, Order, Peace, and War which adorn the 
gallery of the Louvre and of the majestic "Lion 
in Repose," which sits at the gate of the Tuileries 
in Paris. These were fully described by Mr. 
Theodore Child in the January issue of The 
Decorator and Furnisher. They have been 
cast aljout half life size, except that of " The Lion 
in Repose," which is full life size, and while they 
greatly add to the attractiveness of the little 
square — the most beautiful part of Baltimore — 
their small size produces a somewhat disappointing 
effect. This is largely due to their proximity to 
the noted Washington Monument which rears its 
lofty pile but a few rods distant; and when this 
is considered, what seems at first thought bad 
judgment, is seen to have been perhaps wise, as 
none but colossal figures could have produced 
satisfactory effects so near the enormous pile. 

But if the out-door bronzes are at first sight 
disappointing, those which fill the Barye room on 
the second floor of Mr. Walters' residence are so 
fine, and present as a whole so complete a record 
of the great animal sculptor's life work, that the 
visitors' delight and gratification know no bounds. 

Here are arranged on stands and tables, made 
for the purpose, no less than forty-nine bronzes 
and one bas relief of the sculptor who, with the 
artists Rosa Bonheur and Edwin Landseer, best 
understood and interpreted the characteristics of 
the animal kingdom in this our day. Eighteen 
water colors and one oil painting, also by Barye, 
who was an artist as well as a sculptor, adorn 
the walls of this handsome room. 

They also one and all represent animals, and 
the Hon,, tiger, and python are the ones selected. 
Somewhat crude in coloring, they are yet con- 
ceived and executed with that sympathy with the 
fierce elements of nature, which dominates all 
Barye's work. The beasts are admirably, fault- 
lessly drawn, whether in repose or action, their 
massive strength is brought out with telling 
power, and they are placed in lonely deserts or 
amid rocky crags, and under dark colored, stormy, 
angry skies. 

It is idle for me to give a description of the 
more important bronzes of Barye in Mr. Walters' 
collection, which would of necessity be feeble after 
those of Mr. Child's and the French critics, the 
latter of which Mr. Walters has had translated 
and printed in an attractive pamphlet which he 
presented to his guests. 

These have also well and ably told the life and 
work of Antoine Louis Barye, the great-hearted, 
kindly, self-contained man, whose absorption in his 
art can be best appreciated by the reply once 
made by his wife to two gentlemen who had 
called at his house to inquire for him. "Mon 
Dieu, gentlemen," she said, " he will not be at 



home for a week — a new tiger has just 
been received at the Jardin des Plantes." 
Striking as are his larger pieces, filled 
with the feeling of strength both in men 
and beasts, his smaller works show in their 
way as much power and ability. One turns 
from those wonderful examples of brutal- 
ity, the "Jaguar Devouring a Hare," and 
the "Tiger Devouring a Crocodile," from 
the finely posed and faultlessly modeled "Arabs 
Attacking a Lion" and "Angelique and Roger 
on the Hippogriff," and studies, with equal satis- 
faction and enjoyment the diminutive "Fighting 
Bears," the "Hares," and the dozen other little 
representations of animals which the dead sculp- 
tor in days of adversity, was wont to peddle 
around Paris as paper weights and other table 
ornaments. 

In both large and small pieces the same deep, 
earnest sympathy with and knowledge of the We 
and characteristics of animals are shown, which 
are also the attributes of his fellow artists, Land- 
seer and Rosa Bonheur. 

These Barye bronzes of Mr. Walters have 
added much to the artistic wealth of America and, 
with the collection in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington, present the most complete record of 
the great Frenchman's work to be found on either 
side the water. 

But the social side of the Walters reception 
must not be overlooked. I have dwelt sufficiently 
long upon its artistic character and must now 
turn to a brief description of the event itself and 
its pleasures. Wednesday, January 28, was the 
day appointed for the unveiling of the bronze 
groups in Mount Vernon Square and for the re- 
ception and opening of the Barye room in Mr. 
Walter's residence. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the members of the 
New York Tile Club, the art editors of the leading 
New York dailies and several art patrons and 
connoisseurs assembled in the Pennsylvania depot 
at Jersey City. The railroad company had placed 
at their disposal one of its new parlor cars, de- 
signed by Bruce Price, and in the arrangement, 
fitting, and furnishing of its interior, a marvel of 
comfort and artistic elegance, in which the five 
hours' journey to Baltimore passed only too swift- 
ly amid congenial fellowship and entertaining 
mutual chat. 

Artists and art lovers are only human, and it 
must be confessed that anticipating gustatory 
visions occasioned many digressions from conversa- 
tion upon Barye's works and other art subjects, 
to discussion of the best way to cook canvas back 
ducks and how to tell these noted birds from their 
less valuable brother, the red head. 

A delightful repast of canvas back ducks, tera- 
pin and other Baltimore dainties awaited the 
party upon their arrival at the Carrollton, and it 
was at an early hour on Wednesday when its 
members separated for needed rest. The morning 
brought a driving snow storm followed later by 
clear skies and an arctic blizzard from the far 
Northwest, so that the unveiling ceremonies did 
not take place. 

At ten o'clock the reception began. Many 
other visitors had arrived in town meanwhile, 
and Mount Vernon Square was crowded with 
carriages. The beautiful house was decorated with 
flowers, and the guests were warmly welcomed by 
Mr. Walters in the front parlor. Thence they 
passed in through the famous Oriental galleries 
into the great picture gallery and later up stairs 
into the Barye room. 

The picture gallery was an interesting sight, 
filled as it was with the leading artists and con- 
noisseurs of the country. Mr. Harry Walters was 
here, there, and everywhere attending to the 
comfort of the guests, and all too soon the hours 
of the reception wore away. 

A few ladies had, this year, received cards of 
invitation, and their presence added to the scene. 
At two o'clock a collation composed of those 
dishes which Baltimore chefs can alone produce in 
full perfection, was served. So much attention 
had Mr. Walters bestowed upon this reception, 
that he had had imported for it a special and 
delicious brand of champagne, which was greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated. At three the reception 
ended, the guests departed and Mr. Walters was 
left with his art treasures. 

The New York delegation returned the same 
afternoon as pleasantly as they went, in the same 
car, and at ten o'clock reached the metropolis. 

Such was the Walters reception of 1885. It 
brought together many of those who now control 
and who will control more in future the art in- 
terests of America, but more than all, it gave to 
the country, by the rare good art taste and 
knowledge of one of its citizens, the works of a 
man who had deeply penetrated into the life of 
the "brutes which perish," and had learned, as 
none other, their attributes. 



QUEEN ANNE COTTAGES. 



/^HE reign of good Queen Anne is not likely 
^ to be held in high estimation much longer, 
if the architecture and fittings associated with her 
name are carried to the extremes that begin to 
threaten. The good lady was rather modest in 
her tastes and likings— so modest, indeed, that she 
would not allow her, mint masters to stamp her 
bust upon the coins of the realm until they had 
duly shielded it with drapery. Indeed, her 
scruples approach 3d to prudery. What would she 
have thought, then, of such a bravery of red 
paint, gilding, tiling, spindle-work and gilt ginger 
bread as those who take her name in vain affix to 
"Queen Anne" houses and cottages to-day? If 
modest and sincere, nothing is prettier or more 
home-like than a Queen Anne cottage with its- 
red roof and clustered chimneys peeping above a 
screen of shade trees, or a patch, or orchard. 

In rustic surroundings it has that aspect of 
stability, peace, order and content that mark the 
cottages of England. It is picturesque in its- 
broken lines, its porches, balconies, bays, gables- 
and dormers, and if painted in quiet dark green 
and dark red, it is a grateful feature in the land- 
scape. It is a great improvement on the "balloon 
frame" house of wood, and the geometrical struc- 
ture of brick— artistically worthless structures. 
But what are we to think of a Queen Anne cot- 
tage painted a "howling" vermilion and a staring- 
chrome yellow? 

What taste is shown in a Queen Anne house- 
that is shingled on one side from roof to basement 
with never a window or a peep hole, though the 
blind side of the house would, if it had eyes, look 
into a pretty garden? What do his neighbors- 
think of the Teutonic gentleman who, after having- 
rising suns carved on the wooden triglyph above 
his porches, is having those suns covered with 
gold foil and causing them to shoot forth rays of 
violent crimson ? Yet these things are to be seen 
within an hour's walk of each other. There is too- 
much straining after effect in it all ; too much of 
the advertising chromo wrought into building- 
material. 

A few hours before this writing I passed a city 
house in a dull row of yellow brick shops that- 
had been Queen Annefied by sundry wooden 
addenda, and that was being painted a strong- 
turquoise blue in two shades. The color combina- 
tion would not have been unpleasant had the- 
house stood by itself, but when it was backed and 
faced and flanked by dingy, graceless houses of 
red, white and yellow brick, and when it is stated 
that it stood in a crowded, dirty street, it may be 
surmised that its appearance in such a place was- 
grossly incongruous. 

Our city streets lack home-like houses, but the- 
way to distinguish the homes from the shops is- 
not to paint them like tea stores. They should 
rather give token of quietness and retirement. 
The English have the advantage of us in that- 
respect. Their old houses look like homes, even 
though they crowd one another in a narrow street 
and overhang the sidewalk by a projecting second 
story. The domestic purpose of these houses is as- 
plainly indicated as if it were advertised. We- 
have good house building enough if architects and 
builders and decorators will only take pattern. 
from it. 

In Long Branch, Flatbush, and Richmond 
Hill— to mention the environs of New York alone — 
are handsome residences in Queen Anne style, well 
considered and picturesque from every point of 
view, strikingly beautiful in groups, and when 
surrounded and offset by lawns and trees and 
gardens, and in New England the style is being ad- 
vantageously applied to churches, town libraries,, 
public halls and schools. The style has too many 
good points to come into disfavor, but exaggera- 
tion fosters prejudice against it and may result in. 
working it harm. It is when one sees an intrinsi- 
cally, meritorious thing marred by poor workman- 
ship and undisciplined taste that he deplores the- 
lack of artistic training by those mechanics whose- 
province is truly a branch of applied art, and 
regrets that no closer union exists between the- 
designer and the workman. 



Plain wood frames are the rule in the fram- 
ing of small etchings. A very pretty frame for 
this purpose is made of polished white pine, with 
a bead line through it. All frames for etchings- 
should be light in color. 



Accident has done quite as much for art as- 
design. But too much dependence must not be 
placed on chance. Fortune confers her favors on< 
those that seek her, not on those that wait for 
her to come along. 



